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Memorabilia 





JN 1928 the late Urban Broughton bought 

Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts., with its 
famous gardens, and founded it as a College 
for Citizenship in memory of Andrew Bonar 
Law. A prospectus, with most attractive 
photographs, can be obtained from the 
Secretary, but our immediate concern is only 
with one visitor’s experience of a week-end 
course (Friday evening to Monday morn- 
ing) of four lectures on air-power in peace 
and war. He writes: 

The present Ashridge House is only just 
over a century old: the interior especially 
is in a generally straightforward and dig- 
nified style, except for one unfortunate 
attempt at a sort of Italian-Victorian 
assortment of painted ceiling and ornate 
gilded cornices. The flower gardens are not 
particularly elaborate, but look well-cared- 
for, and the lawns are very fine and exten- 
sive, and, thanks to the recent rains, very 
green. 

The week-end was most successful and 
very enjoyable. The attendance at the course 
was not, as I had been prepared to find, 
mainly the elderly and retired, and the sub- 
stance and form of the lectures were solid 
enough to satisfy the experts and specialists, 
with enough explanation of the more 
technical points to make them intelligible to 
the uninitiated. What I thought an excellent 
idea was to arrange the discussion of each 
lecture in two parts: first, immediately after 
the lecture we split up into groups of about 
a dozen and moved from the lecture room 
to one where there were comfortable chairs 
for a general and informal discussion, during 
which a spokesman was chosen to put three 
or four questions to the lecturers. Secondly, 
after a suitable interval we re-assembled 
and each group in turn put one of its 
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questions, which was answered and com- 
mented on by the lecturer and chairman. 
In this way everyone had a chance to put 
forward a question or point of view that 
could if necessary be enlarged upon by 
others before being put up for attack, 
without the inevitable bore being able to 
monopolize the occasion to air his own pet 
theories at undue length. 

Another good idea is that everyone is 
given a lapel badge with his or her name 
and place of residence on it. Also the Prin- 
cipal, Admiral Boyd, suggests that one 
should not always sit at the same table in 
the dining hall with one’s own particular 
acquaintance. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ What 

was said on p. 353 concerning the 
affection with which N. & Q. has always 
been regarded is very true. I suppose I am 
one of the younger generation of contribu- 
tors, since my first query only appeared in 
1917, but I have always found that affection 
for the journal and courtesy to fellow 
contributors have been the hall marks of the 
fellowship. I have received much kindness 
from many unknown to me except through 
the pages of N. & Q., and in the course of the 
thirty-three years during which I have read 
the journal I have seen many changes in 
individual contributors but a persistence in 
that helpful spirit. That the journal has 
survived two wars is a tribute to that affec- 
tionate spirit, and I hope that it will long 
continue to survive. I hope, too, that its 
readers will continue to be as widespread 
and cosmopolitan as they have been in the 
past; I well remember more than a quarter 
of a century ago being recommended to 
N. & Q. by the learned ‘ Geheimer 
Archivrat’ of one of the lesser German 
archives ! ” 


DEAN CHURCH, writing of Bishop 

Butler, said: ‘“‘ A qualm comes over the 
ordinary writer as he reads Butler, when he 
thinks how often heat and prejudice, or lazy 
fear of trouble, or the supposed necessities 
of a cause, or conscious incapacity for think- 
ing out a difficult subject thoroughly, have 
led him to say something different from what 
he felt authorized to say by his own clear 
perceptions, to veil his deficiencies by fine 
words, by slurring over, or exaggerations.” 
Some other time we will say what it was set 
us hunting for this remembered passage. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





WILLIAM STRACHEY 


OVER a century ago, Malone claimed to 

have found one of the sources of The 
Tempest. His discovery was a long letter 
written by William Strachey, the Virginia 
colonist, about a shipwreck in the Bermudas. 
Malone’s. claim was vigorously contested, 
but recent scholarship has decided in his 
favour. Shakespeare certainly drew on 
accounts of the disaster; and although others 
were published, some of the facts he used 
were not then available anywhere else. This 
conclusion, however, raises a new problem. 
Strachey’s letter (addressed to an “ Excellent 
Lady ” otherwise unidentified) reached Eng- 
land in 1610, but it was not printed till 1625, 
when it turned up in Purchas’s collection. 
How, then, did Shakespeare manage to use 
it for a play written in 1611? Even Sir 
Edmund Chambers, though normally a 
sceptic, decided that he must somehow have 
seen it in manuscript. If so, who gave it to 
him? Both Southampton and Pembroke 
were prominent in the Virginia Company; 
did either of these supposed patrons of his 
withdraw the report from circulation for 
Shakespeare’s benefit? Dr. Hotson has 
glanced briefly at the problem, and made 
one or two suggestions. But difficulties 
remain, and, until recently, little was known 
about the person principally concerned— 
William Strachey himself. 

He came of a well-to-do Essex family, and 
was born in 1572 at Saffron Walden. In 
1588 he matriculated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. He figures dimly in the 
biographies of Donne and Campion; the 
latter wrote a neat Latin epigram to him. 
In 1605 his name appeared under a prefa- 
tory sonnet before Jonson’s Sejanus. In 
1606, beset by financial troubles, he went to 
Constantinople as secretary to King James’s 
ambassador, but soon returned as a result of 
a quarrel. In 1609 he sailed for Virginia in 
the Sea Venture, suffered the celebrated 
shipwreck, but eventually arrived in the 
colony and was appointed its secretary. 
Late in 1611 he came back to England, 
where he issued, from his “lodging in the 
Blackfriars,” a compendium of the laws 
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under which the colonists lived. Afterwards 
he worked on a detailed description of 
Virginia, part of which he dedicated to 
Bacon. He asserted in the dedication that 
he belonged to the Gray’s Inn Society, 
There is no trace of his admission; but the 
record of a lawsuit shows that some sort of 
link existed, and, indeed, Strachey would 
hardly have told a falsehood, since Bacon 
could easily have demanded proof. After 
1618 he does not seem to have written any- 
thing further. He died in 1621 in pious 
obscurity. 

I give these facts in the form of a con- 
tinuous narrative, though some doubt has 
been expressed as to whether Strachey the 
native of Saffron Walden, Strachey the Cam- 
bridge man, Strachey the versifier, and 
Strachey the colonist were all the same per- 
son. However, Campion’s epigram—to 
William Strachey, “my old comrade,” 
described as an excellent and copious poet— 
points to an important connection. Nearly 
all the men to whom Campion wrote affec- 
tionate verses were members of Gray’s Inn 
during the period of his own legal studies. 
Since he was not contemporary with any 
Strachey at Cambridge, a Gray’s Inn 
acquaintance is the most reasonable hypo- 
thesis to account for the epigram. We have 
good cause to think that the poet and the 
colonist, at least, were identical. 

The detail that Strachey’s lodging was in 
the Blackfriars when he published the Lawes 
Divine, Morall and Martial! of Virginia 
(1612) has naturally been singled out by 
Shakespearean scholars. But that significant 
address does not exhaust the pamphlet’s 
interest. In his editorial note to the officers 
of the Virginia Company, Strachey makes a 
remarkable promise. Speaking of his ship- 
wreck and subsequent visit to the colony, 
he says that “in due time” he will “ conse- 
crate the full story of both to their views.” 
But the letter to the mysterious Lady is very 
full indeed. Is it likely that Strachey would 
have made such a promise without quali- 
fication, if the letter had already been widely 
circulated? On the other hand, if it was 
still generally unknown in 1612, how did 
Shakespeare get hold of it in 1611? Because 
of The Tempest, commentators assume that 
he must have done so. Yet such a postulate, 
odd enough in itself, looks odder still in face 
of the fact that someone on the Virginia 
Council seems actually to have suppr 
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the letter, as being bad for the Company’s 
reputation. Are we to believe that 
Southampton or Pembroke (supposing that 
either of them saw it in manuscript) would 
have been guilty of such gross irresponsibility 
as to let it fall into the hands of a theatre- 
manager who was not even a member of the 
Company? And that this happened when 
the public stage had held up Virginia to 
ridicule in a play called Eastward Hoe; and 
when the eminent Dr. Crashaw, in a sermon 
preparatory to the last sailing, had singled 
out “the players” as special enemies of 
colonial enterprise? Southampton himself 
might have trusted Shakespeare, but he had 
to consider the opinions of his colleagues. 

It has been alleged that the manuscript 
was used in a True Declaration of the Estate 
of the Colony published by the Company in 
1610. If so, this would still not prove that 
the letter had been widely read. But as a 
matter of fact, the statement cannot be made 
dogmatically, because the Purchas text, far 
from being the original, is an augmented 
copy incorporating material from the True 
Declaration itself—material which presum- 
ably was not in the 1610 version. 

The theory that Strachey’s letter was 
treated as a report of a more or less public 
character cannot, I believe, be maintained. 
We must rather imagine it as circulating at 
first (if at all) within a restricted and com- 
paratively intimate circle; and it seems hard 
to reject Furness’s suggestion that Shake- 
speare was a personal friend of the author, 
as several other poets were. There is a just- 
possible clue in the copy of the Virginia 
Lawes at the British Museum. This contains 
autograph corrections, and is inscribed, in 
Strachey’s writing, to Dr. William Crashaw, 
the same who preached against the players. 
Crashaw, besides being a Fellow of St. 
John’s and a warm supporter of the Vir- 
ginian venture, was a friend and fellow- 
collegiate of Southampton’s. In 1614, when 
he was forced to part with an overgrown 
collection of books, the Earl generously 
bought them and presented them to St. 
John’s College so that they should not be 
lost. Charlotte Stopes, Southampton’s 
biographer, unearthed records of this affair 
which prove the continuance of the friend- 
ship between them. Conceivably, therefore, 
a Shakespearean link can be discerned here. 

But whatever may be the truth about that, 
there is one extraordinary item of evidence 
Which implies contact during an earlier 
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phase of Shakespeare’s work. I do not 
think anybody has paid much attention to 
Strachey’s few extant poems. Yet they have 
a story to tell. 

Three dedicatory sonnets are prefixed to 
the Lawes. They are of little merit. But 
the sonnet before Sejanus, written seven or 
eight years earlier, is not only more forcible 
but totally different in style and effect; as 
if the poet were writing under some power- 
ful influence that was later withdrawn. 

ON SEJANUS 
How high a poor man shows in low estate 
Whose base is firm, and whole frame 
competent, 

That sees this cedar, made the shrub of fate, 

Th’ one’s little, lasting; th’ other’s confluence 
spent. 

And as the lightning comes behind the thunder 

From the torn cloud, yet first invades our sense, 

So every violent fortune, that to wonder 

Hoists men aloft, is a clear evidence 
Of a vaunt-courring blow the fates have given 
To his forced state: swift lightning blinds his 


eyes, 
While thunder, from comparison-hating heaven, 
Dischargeth on his height, and there it lies! 

If men will shun swol’n fortune’s ruinous blasts, 

Let them use temperance: nothing violent lasts. 

The language is contorted, and the punc- 
tuation, whatever one does with it, unhappy. 
“Made the shrub of fate” ought to be a 
parenthesis referring to the “poor man.” 
One might paraphrase the difficult lines 5-12 
thus: “ As the lightning, though it does not 
really precede the thunder, nevertheless 
reaches us first and blinds us, so every 
chance that suddenly promotes a man to 
high rank is only the dazzling token of a 
blow the Fates have already dealt him, 
which will be followed later by a catastrophe 
that ruins him utterly.” 

Now this is not a conspicuously good 
poem. But it is rather an intriguing poem. 
The Lear image of lightning as the thunder’s 
“ vaunt-courier”’ catches the eye at once— 
and I know of no other instance. But when 
one considers that in 1605 Shakespeare was 
engaged upon Lear itself and perhaps 
Timon, Strachey’s sonnet begins, for this 
and several further reasons, to demand 
explanation. ‘“ Vaunt-courring” is not the 
only point of affinity. There is, of course, 
the traditional notion of changeful Fortune, 
which Shakespeare develops more elabor- 
ately in the first scene of Timon than he does 
anywhere else. But verbal coincidences 


reveal themselves too. The word “ estate,” 
which is not particularly common in Shake- 
speare, occurs more frequently in Timon 
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than in any other of the plays. The word 
“confluence” likewise appears in Timon 
(I. i. 42}-and nowhere else in the entire 
canon. The word “invade,” which Shake- 
speare uses only four times in all his plays, 
occurs three times out of the four in Lear; 
twice, as in our sonnet, metaphorically. 
Again, though “ruinous” is nearly always 
used by Shakespeare to mean “ruined,” 
there is one solitary passage where it has 
Strachey’s meaning—and that also is in Lear 
(I. ii. 123). When Sejanus was published 
neither Lear nor Timon had been printed, 
or, in all likelihood, performed. Probably 
they were hardly begun. But, in any event, 
these verbal peculiarities could hardly have 
resulted from reading or listening to the 
plays. The effect is rather that Shakespeare 
wrote parts of Lear and Timon with the 
sonnet running through his head. 

And is even this conjecture satisfactory? 
Surely not. The Strachey of 1605, so far as 
we can observe him, has a quite different 
style from the Strachey of 1612. His 
involved, overflowing, heavily-charged lan- 
guage is closer to the Shakespeare of the 
same year than much that is admittedly 
Shakespeare’s. 

Thunder, from comparison-hating heaven, 

Dischargeth cn his height. 

If someone quoted these lines casually as 
coming from Timon, it would be an acute 
critic who rejected them out of hand as 
spurious. 

If Strachey was, so to say, in at the birth 
of the two tragedies, so that he and Shake- 
speare momentarily echoed each other; and 
if he later contributed so much to The 
Tempest, perhaps by sending a note asking 
the recipient of his long letter to show it 
privately to the playwright: what was the 
relation between the two? 

Here I have nothing to offer but a wild 
guess. However, it seems possible that the 
large literary output credited to Strachey by 
Campion was dramatic in character, and 
that he worked for a time as an anonymous 
playhouse “ ghost” or collaborator. He was 
certainly interested in the theatre, since he 
appears as a sharer in the Children of the 
Revels. The supposition gains weight from 
the Seianus association. Jonson declared, in 
a well-known passage of the preface, that he 
had originally been helped with his play by 
a “second pen,” but that in preparing the 
printed version he had re-written the un- 
known’s share, because he did not want to 
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take the credit for another man’s work. 
Several theories have been put forward as 
to the identity of the “second pen,” with 
Chapman figuring as a favourite. But why 
that remark about not wanting to take the 
credit for another man’s work? Why should 
the collaborator not have been named? 
Surely because he was a writer who chose 
(unlike Chapman and the rest of the candi- 
dates) to remain anonymous. Now, if we 
examine the eight poems by Chapman and 
others that were prefixed to Sejanus, a 
strangeness in Strachey’s sonnet becomes 
apparent at once. All the poems except his 
are, as we should expect, eulogies of the 
play. His is more like a motto or argument. 
Alone among the eight, it could stand 
becomingly at the head of a drama in which 
its own author had taken a hand. I would 
suggest that Jonson employed Strachey 
(whose prose writings display adequate 
learning) as his assistant; that he asked him 
to compose a poem for the printed version; 
and that Strachey, either because he did not 
care to praise a play which he still felt to 
be partly his, or because he was vexed with 
Jonson for amputating his contribution, 
wrote the non-committal piece of morality 
reproduced above. 

In the original Sejanus performance of 
1603, Shakespeare played a part. and there- 
fore, if this guess is correct, he may have had 
to learn Strachey’s lines. Possibly something 
caught his attention, and led him to cultivate 
the author’s acquaintance. At any rate, it 
is at least arguable that they were in some 
sort of consultation during the composition 
of Lear and Timon; a conjecture which, if 
admitted, would date Timon squarely along- 
side Lear. I would allude, in closing, to 
three cruxes of criticism. In Lear (II. iv. 178) 
occurs that singular word “ sizes,” a speci- 
fically Cambridge term never otherwise used 
except technically by Cambridge men. 
William Strachey was a Cambridge man. In 
Timon, the perplexing irregularities of style 
and verse, and the confusion of the whole 
piece, have led many scholars to contend for 
the presence of someone else besides Shake- 
speare. And, lastly, the cryptic joke about 
“the lady of the Strachy ” in Twelfth Night 
(“the lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe”) has now been 
partly elucidated by Professor Sisson as 4 
reference to William. When he held a share 
in the Children of the Revels, his wife used 
to collect his profits; and the wardrobe of 
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that company was in charge of a man 
named Yeoman. The significant thing is 
that the date of the allusion—which Dover 
Wilson assigns to a revision—must be about 
1605. That is roughly the date of Lear. 


GEOFFREY ASHE. 


Note.—After I had drafted the foregoing, 
Professor Sisson informed me that S. G. 
Culliford, a student of University College, 
London, had just compiled a PhD thesis on 
Strachey. Dr. Culliford’s admirable thesis 
clears up many doubtful points, but leaves 
Strachey a rather enigmatic phantom during 
the years that matter most. 


ST. RAGNER OF NORTHAMPTON 


N 1901 Carl Horstman, indefatigable 
editor of medieval saints’ lives and 
legends, printed an ‘ Invention and Transla- 
tion of St. Ragenerius, soldier and martyr, 
relative of St. Edmund, king and martyr,’ 
a short Latin text taken from Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. B.2.7, fols. 226-30, a thirteenth- 
century collection of saints’ lives, once at 
Westminster Abbey." From Horstman’s 
edition a translation was produced by the 
Rev. R. M. Serjeantson in 1907.2 A new 
and rather earlier copy of the ‘ Invention,’ 
this time entitled the ‘Revelation of St. 
Ragnerus the martyr,’ came to light in 
1914, when the British Museum acquired 
Additional MS. 38817, formerly Phillipps 
25402, a twelfth-century volume which had 
once belonged to the Augustinian priory of 
Kirkham in Yorkshire.’ This MS. is mainly 
given up to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History; its 
text of the ‘Invention,’ fols. 2v-4, is sub- 
stantially identical with the Dublin text, 
omitting only a few lines of epilogue. 

The ‘Invention’ tells us very little about 
St. Ragner himself. He was, according to 
the narrative, a relative (consanguineus) and 
nephew (nepos) of king Edmund the martyr 
and shared his martyrdom at the hands of 


., Horstman, Nova Legenda Anglie, Oxford, 1901, 
ii. 727-31 ; T. K. Abbott, Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dublin & London, 1900, p. 22 (no. 172); 
P. Grosjean, “ Catalogus codicum hagiographi- 
corum latinorum bibliothecarum Dubliniensium,” 
Analecta Bollandiana, xlvi (1928), 86-8. 

A Medieval Legend of St. Peter's, Northamp- 
ton, 8 pp. and facsimile of fol. 226, n.d. (read at 
Northampton, 9 December 1907). 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
ns _— Museum, 1911-15, London, 1925, 
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the Danes about the year 870. The narrative 
mostly concerns the later discovery of St. 
Ragner’s relics. In the time of king Edward 
the Confessor (1042-1066) Bruningus the 
priest of St. Peter’s church, Northampton, 
had a pious Norwegian servant who one 
night in a vision was led to the exact place 
in the church paving below which the saint’s 
tomb lay forgotten. To test its authenticity 
Bruningus told a crippled girl Alfgiua 
(Aelfgiua) to pray for a cure the following 
Easter at this spot. She was cured at once, 
and at the same time inside the church 
bells rang without human agency and the 
appearance of flames was seen. The tomb 
was then opened, disclosing the relics of 
the saint, and, conveniently enough, “a 
writing also is found, placed near the body, 
to say that this was Ragener, the holy 
martyr of Christ, and that he was nephew 
of the most holy king, and martyr, St. 
Edmund, and that he had died for the faith 
of Christ, cruelly slain by the same per- 
secutors, at whose hands the king had 
suffered.”* Many miraculous cures followed, 
and their fame spread throughout England. 
King Edward himself did the relics honour 
and had a costly shrine erected for them. 
Each year on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul 
the sick gathered there for healing. 

Apart from this somewhat conventional 
tale there seems to be no evidence for the 
existence of St. Ragner. He has no day 
assigned him in the Church calendar; he 
has not yet won a place in the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum No other documents 
relating to the period of St. Edmund or of 
Edward the Confessor allude to him. There 
seems to be no trace left of his shrine or 
cult at Northampton.® It looks on the whole 
more likely that we have to deal here with 
a branch of the wide and involved ramifica- 
tion of legends into which the single 
narrative of St. Edmund’s martyrdom grew 
at the hands of later story-tellers. In these 


ee, p. 6, from Horstman, p. 730, IL 

5 He is listed, s.n. Ragenerius, in the Bollandist 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, Brussels, 1901, 
ii. 1380 (no. 7054b), and Supplement, Brussels, 
1911, p. 263 (no. 7054f), but with reference only 
to Horstman’s edition. 

*The present St. Peter’s, Northampton, dates 
from the twelfth century, though there is some 
evidence that an earlier, Saxon church once 
occunied the site, cf. Serjeantson, A History of 
the Church of St. Peter, Northampton, Northamp- 
ton, 1904, p. 12; Victoria History of Northamp- 
tonshire, London, ii. 189 (1906), iii. 40 (1930). 
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St. Edmund stories we do, of course, find 
one famous name like that of our obscure 
saint, Ragnar Lothbrok the viking whose 
sons led the raid in which St. Edmund died. 
One rather curious and separate story, 
recorded in the thirteenth-century chronicler 
Roger of Wendover’s Flores Historiarum, 
s.a. 878,’ is given by way of explanation of 
this raid. Ragnar Lothbrok, cast up on the 
shores of king Edmund’s lands, had been 
well received at the king’s court, but Beorn 
the royal huntsman grew jealous of the new- 
comer and slew him. Ragnar’s_ sons 
undertook their invasion to avenge their 
father’s death. In this late story alone, it 
seems, Ragnar Lothbrok appears in the role 
of St. Edmund’s friend and associate, and 
in some sense too of a martyr. Ragnar 
the famous viking and Ragner the obscure 
saint, then, share a place in the same body 
of legends. Without further evidence it is 
hardly possible to determine precisely in 
what way their stories are connected. It 
would be a tempting but over-drastic sim- 
plification to explain St. Ragner away 
entirely as a special development of the 
Ragnar Lothbrok stories. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


"H O. Coxe, Rogeri de Wendover Chronica, 
Eng!. Hist. Soc., London, 1841, i. 303-6. Cf. also 
H. R. Luard, Flores Historiarum, Rolls Series 95, 
London, 1890, i. 433-5. The text of this story is 
also given, with discussion, by Lord Francis Hervey, 
Corolla Sancti Eadmundi, London, 1907, pp. xxxi f., 
170-7, and C. E. Wright, The Cultivation of Saga 
in Anglo-Saxon England, Edinburgh & London, 
1939, pp. 138-44, 271-4. 


BEN JONSON AND JOHN FLORIO 


ERE are many significant records 

indicating that a close friendship 
existed between Ben Jonson and John 
Florio, the Elizabethan translator, lexico- 
grapher, and language teacher. Jonson 
graciously acknowledges a certain indebted- 
ness to Florio in a presentation copy of 
Volpone (1607), wherein is inscribed in his 
own hand: “To his loving Father, & 
worthy Friend Mr. John Florio: The ayde 
of his Muses. Ben: Jonson seales this 
testimony of Freindship, & Love.”* Jonson’s 
signature is also found in a copy of Florio’s 


This copy is now in the British Museum, but 
see the facsimile in C. H. Herford and Percy 


Simpson (eds.), Ben Jonson: The Man and his 
Work (Oxford, 1925), I, 56. 
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translation of Montaigne’s Essayes (1603), 
Florio, on his part, may have contributed 
a verse prefacing Jonson’s Volpone. Of the 
ten commendatory poems, all signed by 
initials only, one contributor initials him- 
self “I. F.”, which may stand for “John 
Florio.”* Furthermore, some writers have 
noted influences of Florio’s dictionaries and 
language manuals on Jonson’s works.° 

The possibility that Jonson may have 
used Florio’s Second Frutes (1591), as a 
language book to learn Italian is of par- 
ticular interest. Professor Allan Gilbert has 
noted several parallels between the references 
to travel and languages in Volpone (Il, i. 
111-14) and Second Frutes (pp. 91-110); the 
Palinode at the end of Cynthia's Revels 
and Second Frutes (pp. 180-83); and Cock- 
lorrel’s song of the Devil’s banquet in The 
Gipsies Metamorphosed (ii. 385-460) and 
Second Frutes (p. 179).* 

There is another close parallel between 
the Second Frutes and a play by Chapman, 
Jonson, and Marston, Eastward Ho! (1605), 
In chapter Nine of Florio’s manual, Caesar 
and Tiberio “pleasantlie discourse of 
newes, of the court, of courtiers of this 
day, and of many other matters of delight.” 
The conversation turns upon an old doating 
man whose wife, “‘a yong wench of fifteene 
yeares old,” is making him “ weare the 
staggs crest.” 

C. I will tel you, doo not you knowe that 
whosoever is made a cuckold by his 
wife, either he knowes it or knowes it 
not. 

T. That I knowe, but what will you inferr 
upon it? 

C. If he knowe it, hee must needs be a 
patient, and therefore a martir, if hee 
knowe it not, hee is an innocent, and 
you knowe that martires and innocents 
shall be saved, which if you grant, it 
followeth that all cuckolds shall obtaine 
Paradise. 

T. Mee thinks then that women are not 
greatlie to bee blamed, if they seeke 
their husbands eternall salvation, but 
are rather to be commended, as causes 
of a noble and worthie effect. 

*** An Elizabethan Pepys,” Times 
Supplement (London), Jan. 17, 1918. 

* See Volpone, ed. by John D. Rea (New Haven: 
Yale Studies in English, 1919) and A'lan H. Gilbert, 
“The Italian Names in Every Man Out of His 
all Studies in Philology, XLIV (1947), 195 


‘Gilbert, op. cit., 206-7. 
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The general situation and Touchstone’s 
consoling words to Security in Eastward 
Ho! (V, v. 220-31) make a striking parallel : 

Touch. Why, Master Security, that 

should rather be a comfort to you than 
a corasive. If you be a cuckold, it’s an 
argument you have a beautiful woman 
to your wife; then you shall be much 
made of; you shall have store of friends, 
never want money; you shall be eased 
of much o’ your wedlock pain: others 
will take it for you. Besides, you being 
a usurer and likely to go to hell, the 
devils will never torment you, they’ll 
take you for one o’ their own race. 
Again, if you be a cuckold, and know 
it not, you are an innocent; if you know 
it and endure it, a true martyr. 

Therefore, we may not only add one more 
bit of evidence of the literary relationship 
between Jonson and Florio but also second 
the general belief that most of Act V of 
Eastward Ho! was written by Jonson. 


R. C. SIMONINI, Jr. 
East Carolina Teachers College, 


A TEST FOR SHAKESPEARIAN 
VARIANTS 


DITORS, in choosing between variants, 
will often quote other passages by the 
same author as supporting evidence. I want 
to suggest that the method should be applied 
more methodically. If the words are not too 
common it is comparatively easy to examine 
all the passages in the plays, in which they 
occur, and thus to discover whether other 
words in the same context were associated 
in Shakespeare’s mind with one or other of 
the variants. 
An example may be taken from King 
Lear (II. i. 76): 
and thou must make a dullard of the world, if 
they not thought the profits of my death, were 


very pregnant and potentiall spurres to make 
thee seeke it. (Q) , 


And thou must make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potentiall spirits 

To make thee seeke it. ) 
Nearly all editors have adopted the Q read- 
Ing, spurres, in this passage. Rowe, Delius, 
Schmidt and Harrison are the only excep- 
tions I have noted. Professor G. I. Duthie 
declares: 


“The sense shows that Q is right. Has 
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the F compositor corrupted ‘ spurres’ into 

‘spirits’ by confusion with ‘profits’ in 

the preceding line? Or has Scribe E mis- 

read the playhouse manuscript and mis- 
corrected Q? ” 
It may be added that the confusion would 
have been facilitated by the presence of 
spirits some twenty lines before. 

But there is more to be said for spirits 
than its few defenders have allowed. If we 
apply the method 1 have suggested, we find 
that Shakespeare uses the words potent and 
potential on twenty-one other occasions in 
the plays. In eight of these contexts he also 
uses spirits, or its equivalent :— 

By help of her most potent ministers. 

‘y (Temp. I. ii. — 
(Here the ministers are the spirits o 
Sycorax.) 
What would my potent master? Here I am. 
Pros. Thou and thy meaner fellows... 
(Temp. IV. i. 34-5) 
(Prospero is referring to Ariel’s fellow- 
spirits.) 
the strong-bas’d promontory 

Have I made shake and by the spurs pluck’d up 

The pine and cedar; graves at my command 

Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth 


By my so potent art. 
(Temp. V. i. 46 ff.) 
(Prospero is speaking of the magic he has 
performed by the aid of the spirits; and he 
mentions ghosts.) 


You equal potents, fiery kindled spirits! 

(John, I. i. 358) 
He will not be commanded. Here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 

(Macb. IV. i..76) 


As he is very potent with such spirits. : 
(Ham. II. ii. 631) 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit. 
(Ham. V. ii. 364) 
No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries... 
Or we poor ghosts will cry... 
No more, you petty spirits. 
(Cymb. V. iv. 84-93) 


In five other passages the words spirit and 
potent are separated by not more than 25 
lines : — 
Three lads of Cyprus—noble swelling spirits . . . 
they are most potent in potting 
(Oth. I. iii. 57-79) 
(The word potting may be taken to include 
a reference to the spirit of wine, mentioned 
by Cassio later in the scene.) 
a lady’s ‘ Verily’ ’s 
As potent as a lord’s... 
Had we pursued that life, 


And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d . . . 
(W.T. I. ii. 51-72) 
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We'll all present ourselves, dis-horn the spirit . . . 
My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies .. . 
And tricking for our fairies . . . 

The doctor is well money’d, and his friends 


Potent at court. 
(M.W. IV. iv. 64-89) 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors . . 
Of spirit so still and quiet .. . , 
(Oth. I. iii. 76-95) 


O you most potent gods! what’s here? a 
corse! ... 
Death ~~ usurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o’erpress’d spirits. 
(Per. IIL. ii. 63-83) 


These five passages are less significant than 
the other eight; but it may be mentioned that 
Edward A. Armstrong gives some convinc- 
ing examples of associated words separated 
by more than forty lines." There is no 
reason why we should confine our attention 
to those passages in which the associated 
word is used in the same sense as in the 
original context, as Walter Whiter demon- 
strated long ago that such associations 
depend often on quibbles. 

The juxtapositions of pregnant and spirits 
are not so striking, but they may be worth 
recording. Shakespeare uses pregnant in 14 
passages, and, in three of these, spirits (or 
its equivalent) appears in the same con- 
SOK ¢=— 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much 

(T.N. IL. ii. 29) 

(The enemy is the devil) 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits .. . 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. . . 
(Ham. III. ii. 63-66) 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 

To die before you please! ... 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows 

Am pregnant to good pity. 

(Lear, IV. vi. 222-7) 
In two other passages, the words are 
separated by less than 24 lines: 
O, ’tis pregnant, pregnant! .. . 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits . . . 
(Cymb. IV. ii. 325-38) 
you’re as pregnant in 

As art and practice ... 

Spirits are not finely touch’d 

But to fine issues. 

(M.M. I. i. 12-36) 


It should be added that of the other words 
in the King Lear context, practice reappears 
in three of the above passages (M.M. I. i. 13; 
Oth. I. iii. 102; Per. III. ii. 34) and sugges- 
tion eight lines from potent in The Tempest 
(IV. i. 26). 

From the evidence set out above, it would 


* Shakespeare’s Imagination, 1946, pp. 24, 65. 
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appear that spirits was associated in Shake- 
speare’s mind with both potent and preg. 
nant. There was no_ such association 
between spurs and the same two epithets, 
except in The Tempest (V. i. 47-50). It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that spirits is 
the correct reading. It may mean either 
“evil spirits,’ as Schmidt argued, or else 
“incitements.” Lady Macbeth perhaps uses 
the word in the latter sense in the line— 
That I may pour my spirits in his ear. 
(I. v. 26) 
The application of this method is limited, 
but it may be expected to assist editors here 
and there in the choice of variants. 


KENNETH Mur. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARY MAGDALEN, 
MILK STREET, 1559-1665 


Transcribed by A. W. Hughes Clarke, F.S.A. 
London, 1942 


HIS is undoubtedly a very ancient parish 
dating back to the reign of Henry I, 
there being a royal charter of the twelfth 
century where this king desires the Dean 
and Archdeacon of S. Pauls to give the 
church its own parish and an agreement 
follows in which Galpridus, a canon of the 
Cathedral, is named as owner of this church 
and his son Bartholomew is named as his 
successor. 

Being very near the Guildhall, it occupied 
a prominent position in the City. This is 
substantiated by the number of Aldermen, 
Lord Mayors and other citizens who were 
buried in the church. 

The church was small and stood on the 
east side of Milk Street, Cheapside, and 
at the west end of Honey Lane Market. 
In 1619 it was repaired at the cost of the 
parish. 

The chancel window was given by Mr. 
Benjamin Henshaw (Merchant Taylor) in 
1633. A fair Communion table was added 
and the church further repaired at a cost 
of £30. 

Amongst noted people buried in_ this 
church were the following:—John Olney, 
Mayor 1375; Henry Cantilow, Mercer, built 
a chapel there where he was buried in 1495; 
Sir John Brown, Mayor 1497; Sir William 
Brown, Mayor 1513, who died during his 
mayoralty. He gave £40 to this church. 
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John Kendall, “presbiter” 1517. He 
desired to be buried in the chapel of S. Mary 
Magdalene, near the Guyld Hall, London. 
He left a bequest to the church of S. Oswald 
Sturby, Lincs, where he was baptized; 
Thomas Exmew, Mayor in 1528, he also 
gave £40 for the like purpose; Thomas 
Skinner, clothworker, Mayor in 1596 in 
which year he died and was buried here. His 
monument had the following inscription, 
“Here lieth the corpse of Thomas Skinner, 
late Citizen and Alderman, who in the sixty- 
third year of his age, December Sth 1596, 
being then Lord Mayor, departed this 
life.” His corpse was kept nearly a month 
before being buried. The entry in the 
burial register is as follows, “ 1596, Dec. 31 
Mr. Thomas Skynnar, Lo. Maior.” 

On the tomb of Sir William Stone, Alder- 
man and Fishmonger who died 14th Sept. 
1607 aged 63 was the following verse: 

“Grave of levity, 

Span in brevity; 

Glorious felicity, 

Fire of misery; 

Winds stability, 

In mortality 
According to the entry in the burial 
register he was buried the day after he died: 
1607. Sep 15. Sr William Stone knight. His 
widow Dame Barbara Stone was buried 
Feb. 11, 1612. 

A monument at the east end of the 
fourth [sic] aisle in memory of two sons 
of Dr. Mountford a physician had the 
following inscription: 

“This stone, this verse, two Mountfords 
do present, 

The Corpse of one, the others monument, 

Two lovely brethren, by their virtues 

known, 

Whom Cambridge and King’s Colledge 

called their own, 

Osbert and Richard, of which worthy 

paire, 

The first’s employed by sea in great affaire, 

Made Heaven his Haven, and at that port 

the other, 

By land, did overtake his eldest brother; 

So, now, the bones of both are laid 

asleepe, 

There in this church, there in the eastern 

_ deepe, 

Till all the dead shall wake from sea and 

lande, 

Before the Judge of Quick and Dead to 

stande.” 
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The register records the burial of Richard 
son of Doctor Moundford, Jan 25. 1615. 

A memorial to Gerard Gore, Alderman, 
and his wife bore these words: 

“ Here lie the bodies of Gerard Gore, 
Citizen, Merchant Taylor and Alderman, 
and of Helen his wife, who lived together 
married fifty seven years. The said 
Gerard died in his ninety-first yeare, 11th 
December, 1607 and Helen being seventy- 
five years old, died 13th February in the 
aforesaid yeare.” 

The register records: 

1607, Dec 23. Mr Jarard [Gerard] Gore, 
bur. 

1607. Feb 24. Mrs Ellen Gore bur. 
Robert Gore was one of the churchwardens 
at that time. 

The first rector mentioned is Galfridus, 
1162, the first Treasurer of St. Paul’s; no 
further name till Henry de Holkenton 
1328-1336. 

John Bullingham, Fellow of Magdalene’s 
College, Oxford, 1565, was Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s: died 1598; buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral. Anthony Faringdon born 1598 
and who in 1634 was appointed vicar of 
Bray in Ireland became minister here in 
1647. He was Divinity Reader to Charles I 
at the Chapel Royal Windsor. Soon after 
his appointment the congregation rapidly 
increased that it was difficult to find a seat. 
He was an excellent preacher and published 
two large volumes of sermons which were 
dedicated to his patron Sir John Robinson. 
He died at his house in Milk Street in 1658 
and was buried in this church as was also 
his wife who predeceased him in 1655. The 
next rector Thomas Vincent was a worthy 
humble and pious man of great zeal and 
diligence and also a writer. One of his pub- 
lications was an account of the Great Plague 
and Fire entitled “Gods Terrible Voice in 
the City.” It is said that he had the whole 
of the New Testament and Psalms by heart." 
He died in 1678 and was buried in Cripple- 
gate Churchyard. 

Richard Baxter, preacher here in 1661, 
“for the period of one year, for which he 
was allowed the sum of £40.” 

This church was burnt down in the Great 
Fire of 1666 and not rebuilt, the parish 
being annexed to that of S. Lawrence 
Jewry. 

The registers of this parish were supposed 


** The Churches and Chapels of Old London,’ 
by J. G. White, 1901. 
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to have perished in the Great Fire but were 
found by a parish clerk of S. Lawrence 
Jewry. Neither the name of the clerk nor 
the date when they were found is mentioned. 

1644. May 24. Benjamin Bradney of the 
Towne and County of Hertford and Emery 
Gardner, servant to Mr. Hutchinson. 

1650. April 17. John Beldon son of John 
Beldon of St. Stephens in the County of 
Hartf’ and Elisabeth dau. of Richard 
Kentish of said parish. 

1654. Nov. 17. John Spicer and Susan 
Stuard of Bradford Bury’ in Harffordshaire. 

1658. July 15. Mr. Robert Nicholas 
[Nicholls] of Bushey co. Hertford and 
Elisabeth Greenhill of Harrow on the hill, 
co. Middx. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


? Probably intended for Bayford Bury in Bayford 
parish. 


AN UNRECORDED MEDICAL 
TRANSLATION BY SMOLLETT 


LTHOUGH trained in Medicine, the 
novelist Tobias Smollett made few con- 
tributions to that science. Only his An 
Essay on the External Use of Water (1752)' 
is an original work, and beyond this remains 
only his editorial work in seeing through 
the press the monumental A Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery (1751-64) 
of his friend William Smellie.* In the mass 
of medical literature of the redoubtable 
Critical Review Smollett no doubt had a 
part, but the attribution of any of its essays 
or reviews to Smollett remain completely 
conjectural. Smollett tried earnestly to suc- 
ceed as a physician, but by 1755 he had 
turned almost exclusively to literature and 
the management of translations and 
histories, and to the exhausting arena of 
political and personal polemics. 

In further illustration of his efforts in 
Medicine must be added the following trans- 
lation which is in the Medical Library of 
the University of Padua: 


M. DrBon’s’ DESCRIPTION OF THE 
VENEREAL DISEASES, THE RETENTION OF 


* Ed. by Claude Jones, Baltimore, 1935. 


*Smollett acknowledges the preparation of 
Smellie’s second volume for the press (Noyes, 
Letters of Smollett, p. 28), and the prefatory 
Advertisement of the third volume states “.. . 
manuscript was transmitted to the same person who 
prepared the two other volumes for the press.” 
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THE URINE & DISEASES OF THE URETRA, 
WITH THE ADDITIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 
OF T. SMOLLETT. Leidae: Samuel Dortas, 
1751. 


Dibon’s work had originally appeared in 
1748.° It is not odd that Smollett should 
have undertaken this translation in the quest 
for reputation, but it is strange that the 
work should have appeared in Leyden. By 
1751 Smollett’s important associations with 
the London booksellers would have assured 
him a publisher.* The treatise itself is a 
disappointment. The “Additions and 
Observations ” of Smollett promised by the 
title are limited to some bibliographical 
notices of English medical works not men- 
tioned in the French original, and to a 
short prefatory notice of the desirability of 
the work being englished. The task could 
not have demanded too much of the 
novelist’s time, for the work is 12mo. and 
numbers but 127 pages. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


* M. Dibon, Suite de la Description des Maladies 
vénériennes, des Retentions d’Urine, et des 
Maladies de Il'Uréthre, Paris, 1748. Copy in 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

“See L. M. Knapp, Tobias Smollett (Princeton, 
1949) for biographical details. There is a possibility, 
of course, that English booksellers may have made 
arrangements for Smollett’s translation to be 
printed on the Continent as this was often done, 
but we have found no evidence, and about the 
Leyden printer, Samuel Dortas, no record remains. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 341) 
Il 


I APPEND a representative list of scientific 

authors used by Johnson in_ the 
Dictionary: where possible, the actual books 
used, with occasional further notes about 
their connection with Johnson. The figures 
in brackets after each name indicate the 
number of times he quoted that author out 
of 10,724 quotations classified from the 
F, W, X, Y, Z, words in the Dictionary. 
Often Johnson was indebted to an author 
for help in the definition of a word: the 
extent of this indebtedness is not revealed 
by the quotation-count. In some instances 
I give a selection of words where Johnson 
acknowledged such help. I have listed the 
F-words which he illustrated by quotation 
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from the various writers in the hope that 
the samples will be of interest. 


ARBUTHNOT, John (1667-1735), (149).* 

An Essay concerning the Nature of Ail- 

ments and the Choice of them (1731). 

Practical Rules of Diet in the various 

Constitutions and Characters of Human 

Bodies (1732). 

Essay concerning the Effects of Air on 

Human Bodies (1733). 

52 F-word quotations—facilitate, faintish- 
ness, fairly, fall, farinaceous, fat (3), fatal, 
fatness, fatten, fatuity, fatty, febrifuge, feces, 
feed, fermentative, fetid, fetor, feverish, 
fibrous, fiddlestring, fig, filament, filtrate, 
fitly, flabby, flaccid, flatulency, flatulent, 
flesh (2), flexor, florid, flower, fluid, fluidity, 
flux (2), fold, foment, fomentation, for, 
forecited, formation, formerly, friable, from, 
full, fumigation, function, fungus. 

(Total quotations from Arbuthnot under 
F-words—i.e., including quotations from 
non-medical works—99), 

“Talking of the eminent writers in Queen 
Anne’s reign,” he observed, “I think Dr. 
Arbuthnot the first man among them. He was 
the most universal genius, being an excellent 
physician, a man of deep learning, and a man of 
much humour.” (Life, I. 425.) 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, 
acquainted with ancient literature, and able to 
animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
active imagination; a scholar with great brilliancy 
of wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained 
and discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 
(Life of Pope, Hill, 213.) 

BACON, Francis (1561-1626), (179). 

Sylva Sylvarum (1627, 10th ed. by 1676). 

121 F-word quotations?—facilitate, fact, 
faint, fair, fall (4), false, family, fancy, fang, 
far (2), fat, fatness, fatty, favour (2), fawn, 
feed, fetching, fetid, feverish, fibrous, fictile, 
fieldfare, fiercely, fifteenth, fifthly, fig, 
figurate, figuration (2), figure (2), filaceous, 
fill, fillip, film, filth, fine (2), fineness, fipple, 
firepan, firm, first, fix, fixation (2), flaccid, 
flaggy, flagrancy, flamy, flash, flashy, flat (5), 
flatness, flatuosity, flatuous, flaw, flea, fleece, 
fleshy (2), flexible, flexion (2), flexuous, 
flight, flinty, float, flower (2), fluent, fold (2), 
foliate, fomentation, fondly, foot, for (2), 
foraminous, forbid, forcible, fore, foreend, 


‘This includes quotations from the History of 
John Bull, etc. 


*I believe this figure to be substantially correct, 
but a few of the words in the list may have been 


illustrated from texts other than the Natural 
History. 
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forest, forge, form, fortnight, forward, 

fourthly, fragile, fragility, fray, freshness, 

fret, friable, frication, friction, frisk, fritter, 
frosty, froth, frothy (2), fry, fugue, 
fuliginous, full (2), fulsome, fume, furlong. 

See Life, III, 194, for Johnson’s opinion 
about Bacon. The Sylva Sylvarum treats 
seriously such conceits as “ the blood-stone 
is good for them that bleed at the nose,” 
and “the heart of an ape worn near the 
heart comforteth the heart and increaseth 
audacity.” 

BoyLe, Robert (1626-1691), (65). 

Of many works, Johnson probably used 
most of all 

New Experiments Physico-Mechanical 

touching the Spring of the Air and its 

Effects. . . . (1660), and 

Experiments and Considerations touching 

Colours (1663). 

In chemistry he “ was the first to distinguish 
definitely a mixture from a compound:” “he 
introduced the use of vegetable colour-tests of 
acidity and alkalinity,” and prepared phosphorus 
and hydrogen. “In physics, besides the great 
merit of having rendered the air-pump available 
for experiment and discovered the law of 
gaseous elasticity, he invented a compressed air- 
— and directed the construction of the first 

ermetically sealed thermometers in England. He 
sought to measure the expansive force of freez- 
ing water, first used freezing mixtures, observed 
the effects of atmospheric pressure on ebullition,” 
and among many other pioneer experiments, 

““made a notable attempt to weigh light.” 

(D.N.B.) 

45 F-word quotations—factitious, fade, 
faint, fair, fall, feculency, fermentation, 
fetus, fieriness, figure, filtration, finely, fit (2), 
filly, fixidity, flag, flash, flaunt, flaw (2), 
flawless, flexibleness, floridness, flourish, 
fluctation, fluidness, fluxility, footboy, for 
(5), forego, foreteller, forfeit, forlornness, 
frame, frangible, fruitive, fugacity, fugitive- 
ness, fulminate, fusible. 

BurRNET, Thomas (? 1635-1713), (21). 
Telluris Theoria Sacra, transl. 1684-90 as 
Theory of the Earth. 

13 F-word quotations—fall, far, fill, firm- 
ness, fixedly, flake, fling, floodgate, for, 
forcedly, fraction, frightfully, from. 

Johnson called him “the theoretical 
Burnet” in his “ Meditation on a Pudding ” 
(Journey, ed. Chapman, p. 398). 


Burnet maintained that the earth resembled a 
gigantic egg; the shell was crushed at the deluge, 
the internal waters burst out, while the fragments 
of the shell formed the mountains, and at the 
same catastrophe the equator was deviated from 
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its original coincidence with the ecliptic. (D.N.B.) 
Cf. Johnson under Asyss—‘t The body of waters, 
supposed at the centre of the earth,” with quota- 
tion from Burnet, ‘the sea, or subterraneous 
waters, hid in the bowels of the earth.” 

Steele eulogized* “that admirable Writer,’ and 
described a long quotation he gave “as it were, 
a Funeral Oration over this Globe.”” But Buffon 
was less polite—‘* An heterodox theologician, 
whose brain was so heated with poetical visions, 
that he imagined he had seen the creation of 
the universe. After explaining what the earth was 
in its primary state, when it sprung from 
nothing; what changes were occasioned by the 
deluge; what it had been and what it is; then 
assumes a prophetic style, and predicts what will 
be its state after the destruction of the human 
race.” 


Cocker, Edward (1631-1675), (3). 
Cockers Arithmetick, a_ plain and 
familiar method suitable to the meanest 
capacity (1678—ran to probably at least 
112 editions). 
2 F-words—farthing, fellowship. 


Mentioned several times by Pepys who, for 
example, describes how he sat by him for an 
hour while he engraved a sliding-rule (for which 
he later charged Pepys 14/-) (Diary, 10-11 
August, 1664) 

This was the book that Johnson gave to a girl 
at Inverness. When Boswell asked why he 
bought such a book at Inverness, Johnson 
replied ‘‘ Why, sir, if you are to have but one 
book with you upon a journey, let it be a 
book of science . . . a book of science is in- 
exhaustible.”” (Chapman, p. 247.) 


The phrase “according to Cocker” 
derives from this writer. 


DerHaM, William (1657-1735), (14). 
Physico-Theology, or a Dissertation of the 
Being and Attributes of God from his 
Works of Creation (1713, 12th ed. in 
1754). 

Astro-Theology: or, A Dissertation of the 

Being and Attributes of God from a 

Survey of the Heavens (1715, 9th ed. 

1748). 

6 F-words—featherdriver, feeler, firma- 
ment, focal, forcipated, fret. 


Paley used the first-named, e.g. his references to 
the vision of birds, the drum of the ear. and 
the digestive apparatus (D.N.B.). MacKillop 
summarizes “ the physico-theological theme, the 
glorification of the works of God in the Creation. 
The advance of science in the seventeenth cen- 


* The Spectator, No. 146, 17 Aug. 1711. 


“ Histoire Naturelle, 1749 onwards: I quote from 
the English transl., London, 1792, I. 3-4. (Cf. also 
Willey, op. cit.) But Buffon elsewhere commented, 
“his book is elegantly written: he knew how to 
— noble images and magnificent scenes.” (I. 
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tury offered abundant new evidence that was 

used in endless a of the old argu- 

ment from design,” 

This was the book Risice Fined up for Sun- 

day reading, 17 October 1773, while on Inch- 

kenneth (C apman, p. 378). 

Fioyer, Sir John (1649-1734), (10). 

Of many works, Johnson appears to have 
been chiefly interested in 

Preternatural State of the Ancient 

Humours, described by their Sensible 

Qualities (1696) and 

Treatise on the Asthma (1698). 

4 F-words—febrifuge, ferment, fleshmeat, 
floridity. 

Floyer was the Lichfield doctor who 
recommended that Johnson be touched by 
Queen Anne for the “king’s evil”: some 
of his books were printed for Johnson’s 
bookseller-father. 

On 27 March 1784, Johnson, writing of his 

asthma, mentioned Floyer ‘“‘ whom the physical 

race consider as authour of one of the best books 
upon it” (Life, IV. 267). According to the 

Register of the Library of Lichfield Cathedral, 

Johnson borrowed this book on 17 July, and 

returned it on 9 November (Life, IV. 543). On 

the 20 July of the same year, he wrote “I am 
now looking into Floyer.... His book by want 
of order is obscure, and his asthma, I think, 
not of the same kind with mine. Something 
however I may perhaps learn.” (Life, IV. 353). 


GLANVILL, Joseph (1636-1680), (21). 
Scepsis Scientifica (1665) (recast of The 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1661—omitting 
the gipsy passage on which Arnold based 
his ‘Scholar Gipsy ’). 

15 F-words—facile, falsity, fashionable, 
fatuous, feasible, feculent, fixation, flatu- 
lency, flatulent, formality, fragile, frigidity, 
frolick, froth, futurity. 


Grew, Nehemiah (1641-1712), (32). 
Many works on vegetable physiology. 
Johnson quotes 
Cosmologia Sacra, or a Discussion of the 
Universe, as it is the Creature and King- 
dom of God (1701). 
(D.N.B. mentions a copy in the British 
Museum with the first four pages 
“crowded with notes by Coleridge.”) 
Museum Regalis Societatis . . . (1681). 
19 F-words—famously, fantastically, 
federal, feline, filter, finger, fish-hook, fish- 
kettle, flake, flutter, foil, foot, footed, ‘form, 
founder, fret, frostnail, froth, fundamentally. 


Harvey, Gideon (? 1640-? 1700), (10). 
Morbus Anglicus, or the Anatomy of 
Consumptions (1666), and possibly the 
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English version (1674) of De Febribus 
Tractatus.... 

7 F-words—fascinous, febrile, filament, 
fleabiting, flood, fresh, fretful. 


Hitt, John (? 1716-1775), (8). 
History of Fossils (1748). 
A General Natural History; or Descrip- 
tions of the Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals of the different parts of the 
World . . . including the History of the 
Materia Medica . . . (1748-52). 


6 F-words—fern, firestone, fossil, frank- 
incense, french-chalk, fullers-earth. 

Many definitions taken from or indebted 
to Hill, e.g., CoraAL, DIAMOND, Musk, 
Myrru, NAPHTHA, NITRE, NUTMEG, OCHRES, 
Onyx, OPAL, OPpiuM, PEARL, PEPPER, 
PoTASH, QUICKSILVER, SNAKEWOOD, etc. 

Hill was a voluminous writer (76 publications) 

whose attack on Smart drew The Hilliad, and on 

Garrick a well-known epigram. ‘He died of 

gout, a disease for which he professed to have 

an invaluable specific ” (D.N.B.). George III dis- 
cussed him with Johnson during their conversa- 
tion (Life, II. 38 and notes). 


Miter, Philip (1691-1771), (24). 

The Gardener's and Florist’s Dictionary 

(1724). 

The Gardener's Dictionary (i, 

ii, 1739: various later editions 

abridgements). 

9 F-words—fern, feverfew, fig, fig-mari- 
gold, figwort, fir, fleabane, flower, furz. 

Miller quoted as authority for many 
words—e.g., ALDER, ANEMONE, APPLE-TREE, 
BEECH, BIRCH, CABBAGE, CEDAR, CHERRY, 
CasTNUT, COTTON, CUCUMBER, MULBERRY, 
MUSHROOM, ORANGE, PEA, PEAR, PINE, 
PINEAPPLE, PLUM, ROSE, THYME, TREE, 
TuLip, VINE, WALNUT, WHEAT, etc. 


Works chiefly consulted : 


Pledge, Science since 1500 (London, 
H.M.S.C., 1939). 

Willey, The 17th Century Background 
(London, 1934), esp. ch. ix on Glanvil. 

Willey, The 18th Century Background 
(London, 1940), esp. pp. 1-14, and 
ch. ii on Burnet, Ray, and Derham. 

Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 
17th Century (Oxford, 1945), ch. ix. 


1731: 
and 


Johnson's England, ed. Turberville 
(Oxford, 1933) Vol. II, chapters 
XXii, XXiv. 


MacKillop, The Background of Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Minneapolis, 1942). 
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Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, esp. Vol. VIII, ch. xv. 

Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature, esp. Vol. II. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. 


(To be continued) 
A. D. ATKINSON. 


JUNIANA IN THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE’S LIBRARY 


[N earlier publications (A Junius Biblio- 

graphy, N.Y., 1949; “Colonel Mac- 
leane and the Junius Controversy,” E.L.H., 
December, 1949), I have called attention to 
the unpublished manuscript of the Earl of 
Shelburne in which Laughlin Macleane is 
named as Junius. In the dispersal of Shel- 
burne’s great library,’ which was auctioned 
in 17649 lots, the Earl’s interest in Junius 
is evidenced by the following items: 


#3117. JuNtus’s LETTERS, 2 vol. in one, 
Dublin 1772. 

#3118. Juntus’s LETTERS, 2 vol., London 
1772. 

#4303. PusBLic ADVERTISER, 1765 to 1785, 
wants 1771, 19 vols. half bound; con- 
tinued to 1791, unbound some few 
wanting. 


The Dublin edition may have been either 
that of Ewing or that of John Milliken and 
Caleb Jenkin (see my Bibliography, #46, 
#48). The London edition may have been 
any of the three different issues of the edition 
published by Woodfall and authorised by 
Junius (see op. cit., #43, #44, #45). With 
the run of the Public Advertiser and these 
editions, Shelburne could make easy 
reference to those Letters of Junius in which 
his fortunes had so greatly shared. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


‘ Bibliotheca Lansdowniana. A Catalogue of the 
Entire Library of the Late Most Noble Marquis 
of Lansdowne Which will be sold at Auction by 
Leigh and §. Sotheby . . . on Monday the 6th 
Day of January 1806 . . . [London 1806]. The 
Catalogue is in two parts. The first sale extended 
from January 6 to February 21, 1806; the second 
sale ran from April 30 to May 5, 1806. Shelburne 
had assumed the title of Marquis of Lansdowne 
shortly before his death in 1805. 
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JOHN GARDINER’S IMITATIONS 
OF GRAY’S ODES 


JN an American periodical, The Monthly 

Anthology and Boston Review, there 
appeared during the early nineteenth century 
a controversy on the merit of Gray’s odes 
which seems to have escaped the attention 
of Gray scholars, although it is briefly 
referred to by Agnes Sibley in her Alexander 
Pope’s Prestige in America, 1725-1835. The 
two most important controversialists are 
John Sylvester John Gardiner, President of 
the Anthology Society (which edited and 
contributed to the magazine), and Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster, a young clergyman.’ 
There is no need for a detailed summary of 
the dispute; but, in brief, Gardiner attacked 
the odes vigorously, denouncing them for 
their affectation and obscurity. His views 
are based on those of Johnson. Buckminster 
defended the odes in more _ temperate 
language, drawing most of his arguments 
from Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful. The discussion was continued 
through several numbers along lines familiar 
to students of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth-century literary criticism, but 
there was one amusing by-product which has 
not been noted by even Professor Northup*: 
Gardiner had remarked: “ Any man, con- 
versant with poetick phraseology, might 
produce such odes, if he would devote his 
time and attention to the pursuit. He has 
only to select glittering and uncommon 
epithets, a brilliant periphrasis to describe a 


*New York: King’s Crown Press (Columbia 
University), 1949, pp. 97, 103. She makes no 
reference to Gardiner’s poems. 


*The chief articles are these: [Gardiner] 
Monthly Anthology, V_ Feb. (1808), 100-101; 
July, 357; [Buckminster], [bid., 367-72; [Gardiner] 
Aug., 416-19; [Buckminster] Sept., 484-86; 
[Gardiner] Jbid., 495-97; [Nathaniel Appleton 
Haven] Oct., 550-51 (a casual reference which 
apparently resulted in Gardiner’s reply in Decem- 
ber, pp. 654-55); [Paul Allen], VI (Feb., 1809), 95- 
98. Allen’s ‘“‘ Defence of Gray” is evidently 
inspired by the Buckminster-Gardiner series, but 
makes no direct reference to it. For identification 
of the authors, minutes of the Anthology Society, 
and information about the members see M. A 
DeWolfe Howe (ed.), Anthology Society. Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Society which conducts 
The Monthly Anthology & Boston Review, October 
3, 1805, to July 2, 1811. Boston: The Boston 
Atheneum, 1910. 


* Bibliography of Thomas Gray. 
Yale University Press, 1917. 
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common object, with a few striking allitera- 
tions, and the business is accomplished.”* In 
proof he submitted an Ode to Winter® and 
later an Ode on Summer.’ These prompted 
Buckminster to request that ‘ . instead 
of employing your acknowledged talents as 
a poet, in burlesque imitations of Gray, you 
would have the goodness to give us an ode 
equal to the Bard.”’ Gardiner accepted the 
challenge and in the same number printed 
what the Secretary termed “a most sublime 
ode.”* Gardiner introduced the Ode to 
Democracy with a caustic comment upon 
the admirers of Gray: 


... they are impenetrable equally to 
ridicule, and to reason. 


The following ode is written in imitation 
of the Bard, but it is, in my opinion, a 
much better poem, as it contains more 
energy, more sense, and more simplicity. 
The worst parts of it are those which 
resemble this Whitfield of poetry.’ 
At this point Buckminster apparently aban- 
doned the field to Gardiner. He perhaps 
thought it inadvisable—and possibly un- 
necessary—to make the retort which seems 
inevitable to anyone who has read the Ode 
to Democracy in conjunction with the 
author’s statement that it is “a much better 
poem” than the Bard.’® After all, Gardiner 


‘Monthly Anthology, V (Feb., 1808), 100. 
5 Ibid., p. 101. 

* Ibid., July, 357. 

’ Ibid., Sept., 486. 


* Journal of the Proceedings, Sept. 6, 1808 (Howe, 
op. cit., p. 152). The Secretary’s opinion, if not 
ironic, is possibly explained by the next sentence 
but one A the minutes: ‘‘ The Secty and President 
outsmoked midnight.” 


* Monthly Anthology, V (Sept., 1808), 495. 


” Although there is no indication of it. in the 
articles themselves, it is possible that Gardiner 
overstated his poor opinion of Gray’s odes. His 
critical essays at times seem to have been motivated 
by a somewhat rough good humor: 

Mr President read an answer to the last letter 
of Mr Buckminster [See above, note 7] on the 
controversy about Gray, which was very good. 
Mr Willard moved its acceptarce, Mr Buck- 
minster objected to the second sentence; but 
before any vote taken on the subject the Presi- 
dent tore it up with much good humour, saying, 
it was all stuff, which he had written merely to 
satisfy Mr B. on one point. : 

The President threatened Mr Everett with an 
attack on Blair’s Grave. 


(Journal, Oct. 25, 1808. pp. 158-59.) 
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was almost twenty years his senior and 
President of the Anthology Society. 

However, despite Gardiner’s failings as a 
poet, his odes indicate what a conservative, 
well-read American critic of the early 
nineteenth century thought characteristic of 
Gray’s style; and since copies of the Monthly 
Anthology must be rather uncommon in 
England, it may be useful to have the poems 
recorded in a British journal. 


HERBERT W. STARR. 


[We hope to print the three odes in our 
three following issues.—ED.] 


KEATS AND AN ARCTIC VOYAGER 


IN a letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 
December, 1819, Keats wrote: 


“Haydon was here yesterday—he 
amused us much by speaking of young 
Hopner [sic] who went with Captn Ross 
on a voyage of discovery to the Poles— 
—The Ship was sometimes entirely 
surrounded with vast mountains and 
crags of ice. . . . Once they met with 
with [sic] so vast a Mass that th(e)y gave 
themselves over for lost; their last recourse 
was in meeting it with the Bowsp(r)it, 
which they did, and split it asunder and 
glided through it as it parted for a great 
distance—one Mile and more. ‘ 
Hopner describes his dreadful we(a)riness 
at the continual day. ... The Esquimaux 
are described as the most wretched of 
Beings. . . . They seem never to have 
washed, and so when their features move, 
tne red skin shows beneath the cracking 
peal of dirt... .”? 


Prof. Livingstone Lowes remarked, that 
“it is interesting to note how many points 
which Keats recalled from the story to 
pass on . . . are the phenomena of the 
Arctic voyages which had stamped them- 
selves on Coleridge’s memory.” 

Captain John Ross had been put in com- 
mand of a hired whaler, the /sabella, and 
sent with the Alexander (Lt. W. E. Parry), 
“to endeavour to make the North-West 
Passage through Davis’ Strait.”"* The 
expedition led to the re-discovery of Baffin’s 
Bay. The captain published his account as 
A Voyage of Discovery ... for the pur- 

*Forman’s ed., Letter 98, p. 248 

*The Road to Xanadu, 498. 

*DN.B. 
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pose of Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring 
into the probability of a North-West 
Passage (London, 1819). 

It is a generously printed quarto with 
many interesting plates (some of which 
were reproduced in British Polar Explorers 
in the present-day “Britain in Pictures” 
series). Several of the points mentioned by 
Keats recur in  Ross’s straightforward 
narrative. ‘“‘Hopner” himself appears as 
Lt. H. H. Hoppner among the officers of 
the Alexander (Introduction, vi), drawing 
£18-8-0 per month (xv). There are two plates 
of the ships in the ice (“Crews of the 
Isabella and Alexander Sawing a passage 
through the Ice,” facing p. 62, and “ Perilous 
Situation of the Isabella and Alexander, 
Aug. 7th 1818” facing p. 77). One of the 
several occasions when the. ships were ice- 
bound was on July 18th, in lat. 74 degrees 
44 minutes N., long. 59 degrees 6 minutes W. 


“Next morning at six, the ice opening 
to the North, we endeavoured, by every 
exertion, to work towards the entrance 
of the channel, but had no sooner attained 
our object, than the ice again closed in 
upon us, and nothing was to be done 
unless by setting the crews to saw through 
the floes; but . . . every effort was, for 
a long while, rendered fruitless, as it 
closed again as fast as it was sawed.” 
(p. 62.) 

The dirt of the Esquimaux—one of the 
details Keats remembered—is mentioned 
again and again. Ross describes Ervick, one 
of the natives, as having “ cheeks full, round, 
and ruddy, even through the oil and dirt 
which covered them” (p. 126), and in a 
fuller account of the “ Arctic Highlanders,” 
says: 

“The habits of this people appear to 
be filthy in the extreme; their faces, hands, 
and bodies, are covered with oil and dirt, 
and they look as if they never had washed 
themselves since they were born. Their 
hair was matted with filth... .” 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


SCOTT AND JONSON 


OHN GIBSON LOCKHART attests to 
Sir Walter Scott’s copious reading of 
Ben Jonson’s works: 
It [The Fortunes of Nigel] is, in fact, the 
best commentary on the old English 
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drama—hardly a single picturesque point 
of manners touched by Ben Jonson and 
his contemporaries but has been so dove- 
tailed into this story, and all so easily 
and naturally, as to form the most striking 
contrast to the historical romances of 
authors who cram, as the schoolboys 
phrase it, and then set to work oppressed 
and bewildered with their crude and 
undigested burden.’ 


In the chapter headings and text proper of 
the Waverley Novels The Alchemist is 
quoted four times, The New Inn three times, 
Every Man in his Humour, Bartholomew 
Fair, The Magnetic Lady, The Sad Shepherd 
and The Masque of Owls once each.’ I have 
not identified a chapter heading from Peveril 
of the Peak ascribed to Jonson: 

Now what is this that haunts me like my shadow, 

Frisking and mumming like an elf in moonlight. 
In letters and conversations recorded by 
Lockhart, The Alchemist appears once, Every 
Man in his Humour four times.* 

All the above references are ascribed to 
Jonson by Scott or Lockhart. I wish to add 
to these Jonsonian references three not thus 
labelled. In chapter 40 of Ivanhoe Wamba 
describes Friar Tuck’s mouth as drawn down 
“like the tassels at the mouth of a purse”; 
in the fifth act of Every Man out of his 
Humour Carlo Buffone describes Puntar- 


* John Gibson Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott (Houghton-Mifflin, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1902), Vol. IV, p. 18. 

? Guy Mannering, ch. XII: The New a, IV, iii. 

The Antiquary, e- Il: The New Inn, I, i. 

XXIII: Ag Alchemist, IV, 
4 Ibid., IV, 

Old Mortality, ch. XXI: The Alchemist, Ht, i. 

Rob Roy, ch. Il: Bartholomew Fair, III, 

The Monastery, ch. XVI: The Magnetic Lady, 


e% 
Kenilworth, ch. 1: The New Inn, I, i. 
ch. XIII: The Alchemist, I, i. 
ch. XXXIX: The Masque of Owls. 
The Fortunes of Nigel, ch. X1: Every Man in 
his Humour, I, iv. 
Peveril of the Peak, ch. XX: ae not 


dentified. 

Quentin Durward, ch. XVII: The Sad Shepherd 
,Vv 

* Lockhart, Life, Vol. III, pp. 604-5: in this 


passage, Scott addressed Terry in the words of 
Epicure Mammon, “ Pertinax, my Surly, / Again 
I say to thee aloud, Be rich.” Lockhart’s note 
adds: ‘‘ The fun of this aogemiee of ‘ my Surly’ 
will not escape any one who remembers the kind 
and good-humoured Terry’s power of assuming a 
peculiarly saturnine aspect.” In Vol. IV, pp. 341, 
402, and Vol. V, pp. 161, 288, are references to 
Master Stephen’s gentlemanlike melancholy and 
Bobadill’s fencing. 
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volo’s face “like a Dutch purse, with the 
mouth downeward, his beard the tassels.” 
In the twenty-fourth chapter of Kenilworth 
Wayland Smith expresses his concern over 
Varney’s pursuit, and says of his own sword, 
“It is a poor provant rapier, and I warrant 
you he has a special Toledo.” In the third 
act of Everyman in his Humour Bobadill 
deflates Master Stephen with, “This a 
Toledo? Pish! ... A poor provant rapier, 
no better.” These Jonsonian borrowings are 
worked into Scott's text, so that the reader 
has no need to know their source in order 
to understand them; but the third of the 
passages is another matter entirely. If its 
source is not recognized, its significance is 
lost. In a letter to Daniel Terry, actor and 
producer, Scott wrote: 
To give the go-by to the public, I have 
doubled and leaped into my form, like a 
hare in the snow: that is, I have changed 
my publisher, and come forth like a 
maiden knight’s white shield (there is a 
conceit!) without any adhesion to fame 
gained in former adventures (another!) or, 
in other words, with a virgin title-page 
(another! ).‘ 
Many of Scott’s letters abound with Shake- 
spearean allusions, which he expected any 
educated Briton to recognize; but Terry was 
a man of the theatre with a ati interest 
in Elizabethan drama, a man who helped 
stock the library at ‘Abbotsford with old 
quartos, and Scott surely expected him to 
recall the discussion of The Spanish Tragedy 
in the first act of Every Man in his Humour: 


MATTHEW: Indeed, here are a number of 
fine speeches in this book! O eyes, no 
eyes, but fountaynes fraught with teares! 
Ther’s a conceit! fountaines fraught with 
teares! O life, no life, but lively forme of 
death! Another! O world, no world, but 
masse of publique wrongs! A third! 
Confus'd and fill’d with murder and mis- 
deeds! A fourth! O, the Muses! Is't 
not excellent? 


Lockhart’s statement on The Fortunes of 
Nigel and the quotations in the Waverley 
Novels indicate Scott’s broad acquaintance 
with Jonson’s comedies, and the playful and 
subtle allusions in private conversations and 
letters indicate his sympathy with his pre 
decessor and his delight in the works. 

GEORGE BURKE JOHNSTON. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 121. 
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Readers’ Queries 








THE PEDIGREE OF JOHN 
ZEPHANIAH HOLWELL (5S. VI, 
308; 10S. IX, 455).—In N. & Q. of 14th 
October, 1876, H. Deering asked whether 
any reader could give the pedigree of J. Z. 
Holwell of ‘ Black Hole Celebrity,’ 1756, but 
it was not until 27 June, 1908, that W. F. 
Prideaux wrote *‘ Hoiwell was descended from 
an old Devonshire family; his grandfather 
John Holwell was a learned mathematician 
and astronomer; and his father Zephaniah 
was a substantial merchant of London.’ 

The College of Arms holds an interest- 
ing Grant of Arms dated 1762, the year in 
which J. Z. Holwell forwarded his claim 
of descent from Sir John Holwell of Hol- 
wellscombe near Totnes, co. Devon. 

In this grant he is described as the son 
of Zephaniah and grandson of John 
Holwell who, it states further, lived in 
Devon and was educated at Oxford. 

The College of Arms felt satisfied that he 
was traditionally descended from the Hol- 
wells of Holwell near Totnes, co. Devon; 
but no pedigree has been recorded to prove 
this, nor does his grandfather’s name appear 
in the direct line of descent. 

At the same time, John Holwell may 
well have been descended from another 
branch of the Devon family. 

If a Thomas Holwell, married at St. 
James’s Clerkenwell, 28 Nov., 1649 (Har. 
Soc. Reg. Vol. I), could be proved to be 
the Thomas, Citizen and Salter bound 
16 Mar. 1641 (Chamberlain’s books), then 
J. Z. Holwell’s descent would derive from 
John Holwell of Holwell, Co. Leicester, 
thus: John Holwell Co. Leicester; Thomas 
m. Catherine White; John born 1649; 
Zephaniah m. Sarah; John Zephaniah born 
at Dublin, 1711 (N. & Q. 11S. 11,174). 


R. HOLWELL GEARE. 


PENCIL SKETCHES AT ORIEL 
. COLLEGE OXFORD.—In a volume 
just published, Newman at Oxford by 
R. D. Middleton, are reproduced two 
sketches, one of ‘ Oriel Fellowship Examina- 
tion, Tower, Ap. 24 1851,’ and the other 
a head of R. W. Church. The originals 
are in an album of sketches in the College 
Library. They were sent to Dr. D. F. Chase, 
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the last Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, by 
the Reverend W. F. Rose in 1896. Mr. 
Rose wrote on 31 March 1896 from Worle 
Vicarage, Weston-super-Mare, as follows :— 
“1 will lose no time in replying to your most 
welcome letter and sending you herewith 
two more sketches which I most gladly add 
to those already sent... . The tower scene 
will, I think, form a most interesting 
frontispiece to the contemplated volume— 
while the others add yet another portrait, 
and of a distinguished man—to the series. 
I can find alas no note or mention of any 
kind with regard to the sketches among 
my uncle’s papers.” (From a letter at Oriel 
College.) The ‘ distinguished man’ to which 
the letter refers is evidently Matthew 
Arnold, whose portrait is in the series. 
William Francis Rose was at Worcester 
College, Oxford, took his B.A. in 1866, 
was ordained in 1867, and was Vicar of 
Worle, Somerset, from 1874. There was 
a Hugh James Rose at Oriel from 1860 
to 1864: he took orders, and died in 1878. 
The inclusion of R. W. Church suggests 
a connexion with the Tractarians, among 
whom was Hugh James Rose (the elder), 
Rector of Hadleigh (where a well-known 
conference took place before Keble’s Assize 
Sermon in 1833), but he was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and died in 1836. Is 
there a family connexion between these 
Roses, and what is the origin and history 
of the sketches? 
G.N.S.H. 


THE JUXON CUP.—I write in the hope 

that some reader may know something 
of a silver cup said to have been connected 
in some way with the last days of Charles I. 
If the information which I have is correct, 
this is not the cup in the Duke of Portland’s 
collection which came into the possession of 
the second Duke in 1744 and which was 
once in the possesion of Sir Henry Hene, Ist 
Baronet, at whose house Archbishop Juxon 
was living at the time of the execution: on 
the base of this cup is an inscription which 
states that it was used as a chalice for the 
King’s last communion. 

The cup about which I seek information 
is believed to have been sold by Capt. John 
Barclay Jackson, who died in Jamaica in the 
1870's, a member of a family resident in 
Jamaica since certainly the early years of the 
eighteenth century. It is said that Captain 
Jackson obtained £700 for it. Family tradi- 
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tion calls it the ‘Juxon cup’ and further 
claims a connection between the families of 
Juxon and Jackson, perhaps even the cor- 
ruption of one name into the other. 

It is said that a one-time owner of Little 
Compton, the Juxon home, in Gloucester- 
shire, expressed knowledge of the Juxon- 
Jackson connection and of the association of 
the Jackson family with Jamaica. 


R. S. FoRMAN. 


F,PWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU, JR. 

—I am compiling material preparatory 
to writing a biography of Edward Wortley 
Montagu, Jr., the eccentric son of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and should be 
grateful for news of any MSS. and scarce 
publications not generally listed or quoted 
in connection with young Montagu. 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 


CLARKE, MARY ANN (1776-1852).— 
See D.N.B. Mistress of Frederick, 
Duke of York. Did Mrs. Clarke have any 
children by the Duke of York, and, if so, 
what became of them? 
B. R. H. 


RS. CHARLES MEREDITH (1812- 
1895).—I am writing an M.A. thesis 
on this writer (née Louisa Anne Twamley), 
the author of several books, including 
“Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales,” and “My Home in Tasmania.” 
Before coming to Tasmania in 1839, she 
lived in Birmingham, and apparently took 
an active interest in the Political Union of 
that city, and wrote many articles in their 
support. I have not yet been able to trace 
these, and wondered whether any reader 
could help me to do so. 


JOAN M. BUCHANAN. 


AN UNUSUAL FORM OF SIL- 

HOUETTE PORTRAIT.—On the title 
page of ‘A / Conchological / Dictionary / 
of / The / British Islands. / by / William 
Turton, M.D. / assisted by / his daughter / 
London: / Printed for John Booth / Duke 
Street, Portland Place, / 1819.’ appears an 
unusual form of silhouette portrait of the 
author. At first sight it appears to be a 
black ornamental vase on a pedestal, which, 
when pointed out, reveals two opposed pro- 
files in white. (See: Genealogists Mag. 
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IV. 89.) Are any other examples known of 
this unusual form of portrait? 
R.C.G. 


(CURTSEYING.— Is curtseying by chil- 

dren to adults still a practice, and if 
so where? Only once have I received a 
curtsey and that at Hawkhurst, Kent. I was 
walking from my father’s bungalow to the 
station, and overtook a group of about five 
children. The eldest was a girl of about 
eight. It was she who curtseyed to me, 
This happened about the year 1905. The 
exact date is probably in my diary. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


FULHAM FISHERY.—In Gorton’s Topo- 

graphical Dictionary, 1833, it is stated 
that the fishery in Fulham “is a source of 
some local profit; the principal fish taken 
are barbei, cels, lampreys, roach, dace, 
flounders, and shad; the dace are chiefly 
valuable for their scales, which are used 
by the Jews in the manufacture of false 
pearls.” What is known of the trade in false 
pearls and why were dace scales of par- 
ticular value? 

P. D. M. 


DP. VALENTINE DALE.—At what date 
did Valentine Dale, D.C.L., cease to be 
Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador in France? 
Sir Amias Paulet arrived in France on 
September 25, 1576, to replace him, but I 
believe there was some interval between the 
withdrawal of Dr. Dale and his replacement 
by his successor. 
Was any particular reason given for 
Dr. Dale’s return to England? 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


BUZAGLO.—This word is not in the 
dictionaries. Can any reader suggest 
the word of which it may be a misreading? 
It was found in the Walthamstow archives, 
and would seem to refer to something in 
the parish church which had to be repainted 
black, and was hung from chains. oH 


GOURCES WANTED.— How large is 
it?” “Oh, larger than a sardine and 


smaller than a whale.” F.L.W. 


Who said, and when, “I take my stand by 
Mr. Burke of the American War, not the 
Mr. Burke of the French Revolution ”? 

P.S. 
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Replies 











‘(:0D’S PROVIDENCE IS MINE 
INHERITANCE’ (clxxiv. 426, 465; 
excv. 392, 460).—A house at Uphill between 
Folkestone and Hawkinge bears the inscrip- 
tion “J. M. B. 1718 God’s Providence is my 
Inheritance.” There is a local tradition that 
it was built from the wreckage of the East 
Indiaman ‘Grantham.’ However it seems 
more probable that the latter was wrecked 
at Copt Point, Folkestone, in 1744. (See 
an unanswered query by my grandfather at 
12S. II. 269.) 
A pair of almshouses at Morehall, Folke- 
stone, erected in memory of John Bowley 
in 1909, bears this inscription on its sundial. 


P. J. FYNMORE. 


ANDGATE CASTLE: HARVEY: 
DAVEREUX (8S. IV, 509).—Dates of 
appointment and other information regard- 
ing these two officers of Sandgate Castle 
was requested at this reference. S.P. 
Domestic Entry Book, Dec. 5, 1683, gives 
the appointment of the latter as Lieutenant 
in succession to Isaac Rutton, deceased. 
Further details are however requested and 
information regarding John Harvey, perhaps 
a brother of Dr. William Harvey, described 
by John Philipot, Somerset Herald, in 1632, 
as the King’s footman and ‘Castleman’ at 

Sandgate. 

P. J. FYNMORE. 


DF JAMES LIND (cxciii. 456; cxciv. 97, 

283, 478).—Mrs. Papendiek’s Journal, 
published 1887, Vol. II, p. 148, 9, gives some 
information about him and his wife and 
states that he “ had recently (1789) taken the 
house immediately opposite the Long Walk 
at Windsor, which had shortly before been 
occupied by Dr. Thackeray (sic) a 
physician.” Gate House, Park Street, is 
approximately in this position. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


ROBERT ROBOTHAM (cxcv. p. 436).— 

Though I cannot answer the questions 
put by Mr. A. de la Poer Rowbotham, I 
think he might be interested in a note by 
Sir Joseph Bradney which appears at pp. 
197-9 of the volume of “ Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis” for 1930. This deals with the 
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trouble Robert Robothan (or Robotham), 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, had with his 
diocesan. The Archdeacon is described as 
“a Buckinghamshire man who came to the 
Diocese of Llandaff with Francis Godwin, 
made Bishop of Llandaff in 1601. On the 
2nd May, 1602, he married, at Mathern, 
Frances, daughter of the bishop, by whom 
he had several children from whom are 
descended certain people in the neighbour- 
hood bearing the same surname.” 


J. GEORGE. 


NAMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 393).—As regards Bel- 
stead Hall, Suffolk, I overlooked the fact 
that on the same window, but on another 
of its panes, are scratched the words “ Sarah 
Josselyn.” The Josselyn family occupied the 
Hall from the 17-sixties to 1804, beginning 
with John J., born 1737, married 1767 
Sarah Sparrow. The names on the window 
may represent her or her daughter. 
Stratford S. Mary is a Suffolk parish on 
the southern boundary of the county and 
separated from Essex by the river Stour. 
Its chief inn, the ‘ Swan,’ formerly a posting- 
house, adjoins the highroad that runs 
through the village, the -highroad along 
which used to pass all folk travelling from 
London, through Essex and Suffolk, to Nor- 
folk. On a window of one of its upper 
chambers facing the road three rectangular 
panes of glass bear scratched inscriptions as 
follows: 
(1) Mr Holden 
Hewling Luson Esqr 
(2) John Richards 
Vampo 
Febry ye 12: 1762 
Charles Sturgess Vampo’s Man 
Here we are Deny it if you Can 


CU 
A Townshend [? D.] Wallpole 
For Euer Play 
then [single letter: ? G] 

(3) This inscription is much scribbled 
over with scratchings, but year 1765 is clear. 
At some future date, I hope, with the help 
of a ladder, to examine it from outside the 
window, for this pane has ‘been turned 
inside-out and upside-down.’ 

Vampers: “fellows who frequent public- 
houses and pick quarrels with the wearers 
of rings and watches, in hopes of getting 
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up a fight, so enabling their ‘ pals’ to steal 
the articles”—Oxford English Dictionary. 

Hewling Luson, son of William L. of 
Great Yarmouth, owned and occupied 
Gunton Hall, Suffolk, and there in 1756 
discovered the fine clay that led to the 
establishment of ‘a China manufactory’ 
at Lowestoft—Gillingwater’s Historical 
Account of . . . Lowestoft, 1790, p. 112. 
By Mary, daughter of Benjamin Holden, he 
had an only son, Hewling, who died 1802. 
In 1753, H.L. senior presented Edward 
Holden to the rectory of Fishley, Norfolk, 
and in 1758 to that of Gunton. H.L. 
senior died 1777. 

From 1715 to 1780, Great Yarmouth was 
represented in Parliament by various mem- 
bers of the intermarried families of Towns- 
hend (Marquess T.) and Walpole (Earl 
of Orford). In 1741, Hewling Luson and 
Richard Fuller tried to oust these families. 
Result in votes was: Hon. Roger Towns- 
hend 400, Edward Walpole 391, Hewling 
Luson 104, Richard Fuller. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


“@HORES WIFE’ AND ‘DR. 

FAUSTUS’ (cxcv. 182).—Betty C. 
Martin’s discovery of a ‘striking similarity ’ 
between the beginning of the epilogue to 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and several lines of 
*Shore’s Wife,’ by Thomas Churchyard in 
The Mirror for Magistrates was anticipated 
by Alwin  Thaler’s ‘Churchyard and 
Marlowe, Modern Language Notes, 
XXXVIII (1923), 89-92, and repeated by 
such later writers as Bakeless. 


WILLIAM ELTON. 


LEXANDER LINDSAY: PILOT OF 
JAMES V, KING OF SCOTLAND 
(cexcv. 459).—I have a note of an Alexander 
Lindsay whose name does not appear in 
Burke’s Peerage. He was the youngest son 
of Alexander, 7th Earl of Crawford by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Campbell of 
Ardkinglass. 

Alexander the younger, was styled ‘ of 
Rathillet’; he died without issue. I have 
not access to the Lives of the Lindsays, 
hence this note. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ACK-IN-THE-GREEN (cxcv. 150, 306, 


394).—Under the heading, ‘May Day 
Customs,’ The Windsor Magazine, LXV 
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(December 1916—May, 1917), 718, carries a 
photograph of a Jack-in-the-Green, accom- 
panied by a ‘Lord’ and ‘ Lady,’ with the 
caption ‘ Jack-in-the-Green at Oxford.’ The 
text states: 

A custom which still obtains in parts 
of the metropolis and in Cheltenham is 
that adopted by chimney sweeps. Small 
bands of these, in fantastic dresses, one 
being smartly attired as a woman, and 
sometimes a strange figure called Jack-in- 
the-Green, being a man concealed with 
a tall frame of herbs and flowers, decorated 
with a flag at the top, parade the streets, 
Making frequent stops, they dance to the 
tune of the fife and drum, and expect a 
fruitful reward of halfpence. 

Thus, we have the Jack-in-the-Green (known 
also as Jack-in-the-Bush, Garland, Green 
Man, and Green) helping to carry on the 
traditional festivities of sweepdom as late 
as May, 1916. A detailed account of the 
annual holiday of chimney-sweepers may 
be found in *‘May-Day Is Sweep’s Day, 
Folk-Lore, LX (March, 1949), 217-27. 


GEorGE L. PHILLIPS. 


PLAYING ON NAMES (cxcv. 380)— 

Some 40 years ago at a district near 
Limerick called ‘ Paradise’ a Mrs. Milton- 
Henn advertised her eggs in the local paper. 
Punch reported that Mrs. Henn was selling 
her eggs and went on to speak of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and the Miltonic lay! 


C. A. KNappP. 


MANFARE (cxciv. 569).—In East Anglian 

Notes and Queries, Vol. II (NS), 
p. 176, it is stated that this word was still 
in use on the coasts of Kent and Sussex 
in 1887, sometimes being changed to Man- 
share; it meant ‘a fisherman’s complement 
of nets or his share which he has to pro- 
vide, mend, keep in order and replace if 
lost’; it consisted of 15 mackerel or 12 
herring nets. 

This definition does not quite fit one of 
the quotations in the original query, but 
possibly the word also meant, as suggested 
by the querist, a large seine net which in 
itself was sufficient for one man to look 


after. 
Leste Dow. 
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The Library 


ERED 


ELIZABETHAN NARRATIVE POETRY. 


By Louis R. Zocca. (Rutgers University 
Press 1950: $5.00.) 


D*- ZOCCA has limited his study to 

“purely narrative poetry,” which he 
divides into three general classes of poems: 
(a) the historical, the “ mirrors,” (b) the 
fictional, the verse romances, and (c) the 
mythological. Under each heading he has 
brought together a very considerable number 
of poems to show the development of the 
genre from its origin in the middle ages to 
its maturity at the end of the Elizabethan 
period. His main conclusion is that in the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign the poems 
of each type underwent a process of 
“moralization” owing to the “mood of 
godliness” which then prevailed, but that 
towards the end of the century there was a 
definite reaction towards paganism; in the 
mythological poems especially ‘it is possible 
to watch the drama between the forces of 
godliness and Renaissance paganism unfold.” 


The book suffers from a tendency to 
facile, and often misleading, generalizations. 
Even if it is true that “the temper of the 
last years of Elizabeth’s reign” was “ totally 
different” from the mood of earlier years, 
the change is neither adequately nor 
accurately described by the statement that 
“as she consolidated her hold on England, 
Elizabeth’s policy towards the Puritans 
hardened. Their views and program in 
disfavour, all the propaganda of the Puritans 
was nullified by the new spirit of paganism 
which swept over England.” It is surely 
inaccurate to attribute all stress on moral 
values to the Puritans, and misleading to 
state that the Puritans “ utilised” the three 
types of narrative “as a means of spread- 
ing their doctrines.” For Dr. Zocca there 
would appear to be no religious position but 
that of Puritanism, no moral philosophy but 
only “accretion of moralization,” and even 
at times no alternative to Puritan asceticism 
but pagan eroticism. 

_ The same tendency to over-simplification 
is found in the study of the individual poems. 
Too often a poem is judged purely as 
narrative, any other aspect being brushed 
aside as incidental or irrelevant. The possi- 
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bility of topical satire in, for instance, parts 
of The Mirror for Magistrates and Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos cannot be disregarded in view 
of the well-known tendency of the Eliza- 
bethan reader to look for such topical 
reference. If such satire is to be found a 
recognition of its presence is fundamental 
to the study of the poem; to say of 
Muiopotmos, for example, “ Whatever mean- 
ing we read into the poem, it remains a 
graceful play of the fancy” is to risk 
sacrificing fundamental theme and purpose 
to surface appearance. Similarly, it is not 
surprising that a critic for whom the expres- 
sion of moral philosophy through myth is 
merely a “layer of moralization super- 
imposed on mythological narratives” finds 
no fundamental: unity of purpose in Chap- 
man’s continuation of Hero and Leander, 
and sees in that poem and in Ovid’s Banquet 
of Sense merely attempts “to combine 
indiscriminately . . . erotic material, volup- 
tuous description, with a high and abstruse 
morality.” A greater interest in the intel- 
lectual aspects of these poems would have 
prevented him, for example, from dismissing 
a highly significant passage on “the grand 
Atheisme” as an irrelevant “ gibe at some 
clergyman.” Nor would it have allowed him 
to condemn as merely “ technical jargon ” of 
the “cant of neo-platonism” lines such as 
the following from Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phoebe (lines 516-521): 

One only powerfull faculty 

Yet governeth a multiplicity, 

Being essentiall, uniforme in all, 

Not to be severed nor individuall 

But in her function holdeth her estate, 

By powers divine in her ingenerate. 
With a closer and more sympathetic study 
he might have caught echoes of the language 
of the first two of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and of parts of the Athanasian Creed which 
would have thrown an interesting light on 
Drayton’s thought and the fundamental 
theme of the poem. 

Lack of exactness in the use of language 
sometimes leads Dr. Zocca to do less than 
justice to his own critical judgment, as for 
example his reference to “ the erotic effusions 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare.” There is 
often, too, an unfortunate flippancy of style 
which suggests that he is attempting to sugar 
the pill for the less highly intellectual section 
of an undergraduate audience. 
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STUDIES IN SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY POETIC. By Ruth Wallerstein. 


(University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. 
pp. x+421. $6.50.) 


N this learned and stimulating book 
Professor Wallerstein endeavours to 
increase our understanding of the poetic art 
of seventeenth-century England by an 
exploration of the critical and philosophic 
background of certain poems of that period. 
The first part of the work, called The 
Laureate Hearse, consists of a sketch of 
seventeenth-century poetic theory leading up 
to an examination of the treatment of the 
subject of death in the three famous collec- 
tions of funeral elegies which deal respec- 
tively with the deaths of Prince Henry (1612), 
Edward King (1638), and Lord Hastings 
(1639). The second part, entitled Marvell 
and the Various Light, is occupied by an 
elaborate study of Marvell’s poetry, or rather 
an attempt to recapture the mental attitudes 
that lie behind his poems and to explore 
their origins in ancient, medieval and 
renaissance philosophy. 

In the second chapter of The Laureate 
Hearse the reader is conducted with great 
skill through an intricate maze of philosophic 
and critical thought leading from Scaliger 
and Lionardi to Plato and Aristotle and 
from Augustine and Tertullian to Gregory 
of Nyssa, Hugh of St. Victor, Bonaventura 
and others. “ Would not,” the author asks, 
Scaliger’s theory of style “as compared with 
a more Platonic or creative view, produce in 
imagery, for instance, just such differences 
as that between Milton’s images in Comus, 
on the Platonic side, and on the Aristotelian 
Ben Jonson’s in the masques, or between the 
imagery of Paradise Lost and Annus 
Mirabilis?” She finds in such writers as 
Ficino and Fracastoro a fusion of Aristotle 
and Plato that leads to a view of poetry as 
“a mediate expression of truth to the 
imagination in sensuous terms, through a 
richly elaborated beauty.” This is essentially 
a theory of ornament in poetry as practised 
in the work of Spenser and the Spenserians. 
The other line of thought Miss Wallerstein 
traces back to Augustine and his predecessor 
Tertullian. According to this view “ the high 
style, the style, one might say, which saves 
men, is created by the ardor of thought itself, 
by the ardent contemplation of truths seen 
as value, as a motive to the will.” It is in 
this tradition that Miss Wallerstein finds the 
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origin of Donne’s conception of poetry: it 
is the symbolic as opposed to the ornamental 
theory of style. She is aware of the dangers 
of a rigid schematization in criticism of this 
sort. She knows that the poets were often 
“not conscious masters of a philosophy nor 
of its application to poetry ” and that in the 
seventeenth century we shall often find 
“conflicting tendencies of thought and 
eclectic philosophies and views of expres- 
sion.” Very wisely she points out that “a 
style and a view of literature are formed, as 
a personality is formed, in imagination and 
thought not only by our conscious judg- 
ments, definitions and decisions, but by all 
the forces that play upon us.” In a short 
review it is impossible to do justice to the 
skill with which Miss Wallerstein uses the 
funeral elegies as illustrations of various 
modes of seventeenth-century poetic thought, 
or the acuteness and learning with which she 
explores the philosophic background of 
Marvell’s poetry. In some parts of her book 
the poetry tends to be buried under moun- 
tains of erudition, but she is very far from 
being a pedant and she is always at her best 
when she is criticizing specific poems as in 
her admirable analyses of Dryden’s Ode on 
Mrs. Anne Killigrew and Marvell's The 
Garden. No serious student of seventeenth- 
century literature can afford to neglect this 
book, which is a contribution of the first 
importance to our understanding of the 
poetic art of the age of Milton, Marvell and 
Dryden. Its value would be considerably 
enhanced by the addition of a Select Biblio 
graphy, and it is to be hoped that this 
omission will be repaired in later editions. 


TOLD IN THE DARK: A Book of 
Uncanny Stories, selected by Herbert 
Van Thal. (Pan Books, 2s.) 

JN true autumnal mood comes to us & 

little book of darkling tales, uncanny im 
their theme; a mere dabbling in the occult 

Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Sir Hugh Walpole, 

E. F. Benson, Elizabeth Braddon and (sur 

prisingly) Mrs. Molesworth are amongst 

those present, whose offerings cover the last 
hundred years of English literature. It is 
good to have them with us as the evenings 
lengthen. 
CORRIGENDA 

P. 473, col 2, 1. 16, for convicted read 
conuicted; I. 34, for II read III; 1. 35, for ate 
read art; 1. 47, for naméd read namid 

P. 474, col 1, 1. 23, for tall read kill. 
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